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PROSPECTUS 
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M. B. BATEHAM, EDITOR. 
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Assisted by numerous correspondents, Practical 

Farmers and Horticulturists, in Ohio and Western 

New York. 
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The Ohio Cultivator will aim to impart such 
knowledge of the principles and practice of im- 
proved agriculture, as will enable farmers to in- 
crease the value and productions of their lands, 
and obtain greater returns for their copital ant 
labor. It will give descriptions of the di 
breeds of domestic animals, with remarks on their 
comparative value, their management, diseases, 
&c.; also, of improved agricultural implements, 
labour saving inventions and machinery, farm 
buildings, fences, &c.; (frequently illustrated with 
engravings.) It will also encourage the forma- 
tion and support of Agricullural Societies through- 
out the State, notice their proceedings, and 
afford a medium of communication, through which 
the friends of improvement may become known 
to each other, and publish the results of their- 
experiments, discoveries and plans of operation. 

articular pains will be taken to give the most 
correct reports of the markets and the ae both 
of thiscountry and England. And asthe English 
provision trade is becoming one of great impor- 
tance to the farmers of Ohio, arrangements have 
been made, through personal friends of the editor 
in England, for receiving by the steamships, the 
latest intelligence on this subject, for each num- 
ber of the Cultivator. By these means, farmers 
may learn how to obtain better prices for their pro- 
ductions, as well as to increase the quantity, and 
ee the quality thereof. 

s another means of promoting the interests 
and happiness of the rurai population, the Ohio 
Cultivator will aim to diffuse more general taste 
for the pursuits and productions of Horricutrure 
—better knowledge of the value of a supply of 
fine fruits and vegetables for a family, and the 
means of procuring them: and of the lastin 
happiness that may result to parents and children,’ 
by an increased attention to neatness and taste 
around our dwellings—a little expense and labor 
devoted to making our HOMES ATTRACTIVE, and 
surrounding them with more of Nature’s own 
ornaments—trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 

Nature has evidently designed, that Ohioshould 
be the first and greatest agricdltural State in the 


Union; and its farming population, already num- 
bering nearly two millions, may be the most inde- 
pendent, prosperous, and happy, if they will only 
AWAKE to their own interests. The march of im- 
provement, which has of late caused surprise 


and rejoicing to millions in Europe, has com- 
menced with rapid strides in portions of this 
country, where light and intelligence is diffused 
by agricultural publications. Will the FarMERs 
or Onto, who ought to occupy the first rank, con- 
sent to remain behind the age, and not make one 
effort to elevate their noble profession! Friends 
of improvement! men of education and influ- 
ence! will you not lend your aid to this cause ! 
Though you may not have a farm, or even a gar- 
den to cultivate, your interests are concerned in 
the promotion of agriculture. Take the Ohio 
Cultivator, then, and show it to your farming 
neighbors, persuade them to read and to think, 
as well as to labor; and you will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing them become better farmers 
and better neighbors. 

The Editor deems it unnecessary to speak of 
his own qualifications for this enterprise. Heving 
been, for five years past, engaged in conducting 
a similar publication, which has numbered nearly 
twenty thousand subscribers, and over three thou- 
sand of them in Ohio, and having on several oc- 
casions travelled through the State in various 
directions, to observe its agriculture, he trusts he 
is not a stranger to the farmers of Ohio, or un- 
qualified to be of service to them.—But it is not 
so much upon his own judgment or abilities that 
he depends, as upon the contributions of more 
experienced and practical writers, which (as will 
be seen by the first number,) have been freely 
promised for the columns of the Ohio Cultivator, 
and cannot fail to give it interest and value. 

(<> The Cultivator will be issued on the first 
and’ fifteenth of each month, commencing 
with January, 1845, in quarto form, (8 pages,) 
making a large volume, with title page and index, 
suitable for binding, at the end of the year. 

Terms. For single subscribers, $1, but when 
four or more order together, only 75 cents each ; 
all payments to be made in advance, (to save ac- 
counts and trouble in collecting,) and all subserip- 
tions to commence with the volume. (<P All 
Postmasters and friends of improvement, are re- 
quested to act as agents; and they will confer a 
favor on the publishers, by sending orders as early 
as possibie, that they may judge what number to 
print. Address, 

M. B. BATEHAM & CO. Columbus, O. 

Jan. 1, 1845. 





Apology and Expianation. 


Our readers must not consider this number a 
fair specimen of what the Ohio Cultivator is de-, 
signed to be hereafter, especially in the character 
of its contents with reference to practical agri- 
culture. Being the first number of a new enter- 
prise, it is of course mainly occupied with articles 
of an introductory and general nature. The 
editor has not had time to do it justice, owing to 
the multitude of matters relating to the publishing 
department that have demanded his attention. 
The correspondents also, have naturally chosen 
to write congratulatory and theoretical, rather 
than strictly practical articles, for the, first number. 
There will be more variety and utility hereafter 





HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 


We send this first numberof the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor toa large number of farmers and others, 
whose names are known to us, or furnished by 
members of the Ohio Legislature. We hope 
most of those to whom it is sent will approve of 
our project and become subscribers ; but those 





who do not desire to subscribe, will oblige us by 





handing the copy sent them to some person who 
may wish to do so. 


(<> Post Masters are entitled to our sincere 
thanks for their universal kindness in forwarding 
subscriptions &e. They will greatly oblige us by 
showing this paper to such as may desire to see 
it, and if any copies in their office are not called 
for, they will please hand them to such persons 
as they think will be likely to subscribe. (> On- 
SERVE when ordering papers for subscribers to 
mention such as have received the first number, 
so that we need not send it again. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


To THE TEN THOUSAND FARMERS AND FRIENDS OF 
AGRICULTURE, WHO ARE, OR WILL BE, PATRONS 
or THE Onto CuLTIvaTor. 

Give us a friendly shake of the(7, kind readers, 
while we introduce ourself to your acquaintance 
as the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator. You have 
read our “prospectus” in the preceding column ? 
—then we are already acquaintances. You have 
of course concluded to become one of our subscri- 
bers and readers !—better still; now we are 
friends, and we hope shall remain such through 
the present year, not only, but that many a return- 
ing “happy new year’s day,” will afford us oppor- 
tunities for renewing our pledges of regard. 








Now, friends and patrons, give us your atten- 
tion amement, while we briefly define our respec- 
tive duties as editor and patrons of this paper, and 
those who are unitedly engaged in a great and 
patriotic enterprise. The immortal Wasuineton, 
whose wisdom and patriotism has secured him 
the title of the Father of his Country, said “he 
knew of no way by which more important service 
could be rendered in any country than by im- 
proving its agriculture.” This is the great object 
at which we aim—the improvement of the agri- 
culture of this heaven favored country. It isa 
great and glorious work—worthy of our highest 
ambition—our united and untiring labors. Read- 
ers, your claim to be Americans and patriots; and 
as such can you refuse to take some active part 
in this great work! While we promise faithfully 
to exert our best abilities as editor, will not you 
as readers and farmers, (who are most to be bene- 
fited,) encourage and sustain us by your co-opera- 
tion and support. We wish you to help us place 
a lever under the great mass of minds composing 
the farming population of this country, so that 
the influence of our labors may tend to elevate 
and improve them. Go to your friends and neigh- 
bors, and persuade them to subscribe for and read 
the. Ohio Cultivator, and they will soon begin to 
‘pructice on the lessons of improvement it will 
contain. Do tms work NOW, during the com 
parative leisure of winter, and while the long 
evenings and social fireside are so favorable tor 
the purpose. 

Another way in which many of our readers can 
do great service to the cause, and aid ais in our 
undertaking, is, to become correspondentéand send 
us the results of their experience andgebserva- 





tions in farming, for the columns of the Ohio. > 
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Cultivator. Do not imagine that because you are 
a plain practical farmer,and never wrote a sen- 
tence for publication in your life, that you cannot 
be of service in this way. If youmeet with any 
facts or discoveries that you think it would be 
profitable or interesting for your brother farmers 
to know, you can and ought to make them known. 
Write in just such language as you would use in 
relating the matter to a practical farmer, and give 
yourself no trouble about how it will appear in 
print; we’lltrim off the rough edges if necessary. 
It will be seen that we are likely to have a num- 
ber of valuable contributors from other States— 
and some good ones are engaged in Ohio, but we 
want and must have many more ; say one or two 
in every county if possible. There is little doubt, 
but that postage on letters will be reduced to about 
five cents each, during the present session of 
Congress; then what a host of letters we shall 
receive and write! And what a spirited and in- 
teresting paper we shall be able to make ! 





Our Letters of Introduction=--Friends and Cor= 
respondents. 


As this number of the “ Ohio Cultivator” is in- 
tended to be chiefly mvrropuctory, and will of 
course fall into the hands of many to whom the 
editor and proprietor is unknown, he trusts it 
will not be deemed improper for him to lay before 
the readers come of the testimonials he has recent- 
ly received from distinguished friends of agricul- 
ture, to whom he is personally known, and who 
are best qualified to judge of the character of his 
former labors, and his qualifications for the pres- 
ent undertaking. The following letters will sat- 
isfy the public that this paper is no “ catch penny” 
affair, got up merely to “ raise the wind” by ma- 
king large promises, and obtaining payments in 
advance, then discontinuing after a few months. 
They will also show that in its List OF CORRES- 
PONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS, the Onto CuLTIVATOR 
will embrace an amount of talent, practical expe- 
rience, respectability and influence which few pa- 
pers of the kind can boast, and which cannot fail 
at once to give it a high character for talent and 
usefulness, and to secre for it the confidence and 
extensive patronage of the public. 

We are aware that this sounds somewhat like 
boasting, and may render us liable to the charge 
of egotism, but when the reader has perused the 
following letters, we are sure he will forgive us; 
for with such honored veterans in the cause as J. 
S. Skinner, D. Thomas, H. L. Ellsworth, General 
Harmon, H.S. Randall, D. Lee, T. C. Peters, and 
a host of others, practical as well as scientific men, 
in Ohio and elsewhere, who avow themselves our 
friends and helpers, we feel that we have some 
RIGHT TO BOAST. Withsuch an array of powerful 
aids, there cannot be the shadow ofa doubt re- 
specting the result ofour enterprise—we shall, in 
the language of friend Skinner, “ both DESERVE 
and command SUCCESS.” 

Letter from Henry O’Rielly, Esq., 

Secretary N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
New-York Strate Acricutturat Hatt, ; 
, Albany, December, 1844. 
M. B. BaTeHam, Esq., 

Dear Sir—Your letter and Prospectus, an- 
nouncing your withdrawal from this State, and 
your proposed publication in Ohio, were received 
with mingled sensations of regret and satisfaction 
—regretat your departure from a State which has 
profited .by your enlightened labors, and satisfac- 
tion that a wider field for enterprise now invites 
your eff@Pts for Agricultural Improvement. 

Your withdrawal from this State is not followed 





‘star of empire.” 


Agricultural Society. 
Yours, truly, 
HENRY O’RIELLY. 


[cory.] 
N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


State AGRIcULTURAL Hatt, 
Albany, December, 1844. 


letter from Mr. Bateham, of his intende 


lowing resolution : 


Agricultural Improvement. 
In behalf of the Executive Committe, 
JOHN P. BEEKMAN, Pres’t. 
Henry O’Rietty, Rec. Sec’y. 





Letter from T. C. Peters, 


Assistant Editor of the Genesee Farmer.) 


ERS, AND THEIR TRUE POSITION. 
My Dear Batenam— 


favorite lake. 


that I am as sorry as I might be. 


go to make up the whole of a good paper. * * 


papers to one devoted to agriculture. 


ment. A demagogue comes zlong and 


and the whole community is in motion. 


imparte 





will talk to empty benches. 


by any diminution of interest in your welfare; and 
the consciousness that your exertions are identi- 
fied with the Agricultural Improvement of the 
country, induces many members of our State Soci- 
ety, as well as myself, to bid you a hearty “‘ God- 
speed” on your way “westward,” along with the 


Annexed you will find an official memento of | 
your services in this State, which it affords me 
great pleasure to transmit to you in the name of 
the Executive Committee of the New York State 


The Executive Committee, being apprised by 
removal 
to another State, and of his consequent resigna- 
tion as a member of this Society, adopted the fol- 


Resolved, That this Committee deem it proper, 
on the retirement of Mr. Bateham from connexion 
with the State Society, in consequence of his in- 
tended location at Columbus, as Editor of an Ag- 
ricultural journal at that place, to express in this 
manner the sense entertained of his active and 
useful labors among us as conductor of the “ New 
Genesee Farmer” and otherwise, in promoting 


(Late Pres’t of the Genesee Co. Ag. Society, and 


ADVICE TO THE EpriTor AND Reapers or THE OHIO 
CULTIVATOR—Fo ties anp Duties or Farm- 


Your farewell note of yesterday, from the 
Steamboat United States, did not reach me until 
you were far off on the ‘ dark blue” waters of our 


I am sorry, very sorry, that you have left the 
“Old Genesee country,” especially after our names 
have kept company a whole year in the pleasant 
companionship of editors. Still lam no wise sure 
I shall be sure 
to have a good friend in an unknown country, 
should I ever travel in that direction. Then, too, 
not seeing you so often will give all the more zest 
to your letters, and your new paper will be a sort 
of exemplification of yourself—for, after all, yours 
must be the master mind to give shape and force 
to the various communications, and articles, that 


There is not a State in the Union so well situa- 
ted for Agriculture in all its branches as Ohio, and 
none that should devote more to sustain its great 
interest, by giving a free and generous support to 
Agricultural papers. One agricultural press is 
worth as much to the people as ten political pa- 
pers, and yet there are ten, yes, twenty, political 
he conse- 
quences are, that hundreds of farmers are paying | fail to give interest and value to the “Ohio Culti- 
aset of fellows to keep them constantly in a fer- 
ives no- 
tice that he is going to make a political speech, 
oces- 
sions are gotten up, bearing badges, music, and 
perhaps big guns and little guns are brought forth, 
and every body turns out to hear a repetition of 
the slang and slanders they have been reading 
for perhaps the last year, and they go home with- 
out one particle of useful information having been 

f tothem. Their passions are inflamed, 
and they are ready to quarrel with the first man 
they meet if he happens to differ from them in 

olitics, though he may be their next neighbor.— 
Pet some mountebank come along, with a cat that 
has nine tails, a horse with his tail where his head 
should be, and he will be sure to fill his pockets 
out of the credulity and wonder of his victims.— 
But let some man put up his advertisements that 
he is to lecture on that first and most important 
of all employments, and ten chances to one he 


Farmers first, mechanics next. They are the 
true nobility, the aristocracy, of this glorious coun- 
try. A hard hand and brawny arms are the test, 
the only escutcheon and coat of arms that should 
be recognized or tolerated among us. They are 
allied to honest manly hearts, and when they, and 
they only, rule, the country will be safe, and the 
people happy and prosperous. 

It is the proud province of agricultural papers 
to bring society round to its right direction—to 
| place the farmer and the productive laborer in 
their true position, in the first ranks, and to teach 
them the dignity of labor, and the importance of 
their profession. 

Lenjoin it upon you, my dear sir, to spare no 
pains to make the farmers and mechanics of Ohio 
stand forth in bold relief, as the firm supporters of 
their own true interest, and to begin at this early 
day toshow that they regard no man worthy of 
their suffrages who does not gain his livelihood by 
some productive labor, and to spare no pains in 
educating their children so that they may be capa- 
ble of filling any and every office in their gift.— 
There are many bright examples all steund you, 
and the public mind in your young State is in 
that state of fusion that the impression now made 
upon it will last through generations that will 
come long after you and I shall have ceased to be 
remembered. 

The farmers must and will sustain you, and 
you in turn must do your duty to them without 
fear or favor, but with the hope and fruition of 
reward. I know you will make a valuable paper, 
and [ hope it will prove successful. 

I had intended to give you my notions about 
some of the detail in farming, but have already 
taken up so much om on another subject, that 
I have not room. I will write to you, or for you, 
as often as I can, and I hope to make the acquain- 
omg of half the readers and all the farmers in 

io. 

Wishing you all manner of success, even to 
finding a good wife, 

[ am, most sincerely, Your friend, 
T. C. PETERS. 

Darien, Genesee co., N. Y., Dec. 6, 1844. 

[**A hit! a palpable hit,” is that closing sentence 
of yours, friend Peters. We owe you one for 
that, and will pay you with an invitation to our 
wedding as soon as we find “all manner of suc- 
cess” sufficient to warrant such a movement.— 


We are young yet, remember !—Ep.] 











Letter from Gen. R. Harmon, 


(President of the Monroe co., and Vice President of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Societies.) 
Wueattanp, Dec. 15, 1844. 

M. B. Batenam, Esq., 

Dear Sir—It was with much regret that 
I read in the last number of the Genesee Farmer 
the announcement that your services, which have 
been so valuable in the promotion of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Western New York for the 
last ten years, are about to be transferred to ano- 
ther State. I believe, however, that what is our 
loss will be a great gain to the people of Ohio.— 
The fund of information that you possess cannot 


vator,” and make it the means of great usefulness 
to the Farmers of the West. 

I am now taking three agricultural papers, but 
I want you to send me the Ohio Cultivator, for I 
am not willing that our long and pleasant ac- 
quaintance should now terminate. I may, as 
heretofore, occasionally claim a small space in 
your columns. 

Ata meeting of our Monroe Co. Agricultural 
Society, just held at Rochester, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted in commendation of your 
services as an officer of the Society, editor, &c., 
and wishing you “God speed” in your new field of 
labor. (The published proceedings will be sent 
you.) Respectfully yours, 

R. HARMON. 

P. S.—In the last number of the “‘Farmer” you 
stated that I had procured a score or more of Pau- 
lar Merino sheep from Vermont. I purchased 
from 8. W. Jewett, Esq., eighty-two pure Paulars, 
consisting of rams,ewes and lambs. (I have sold 
nearly 20 of the rams at about $15 each.) This 
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urchase, together with my former stock of Pau- 
ars and Escurials, gives me one of the best and 
most numerous flocks of pure merinos to be found 
in the State, and if any of your western wool 
growers should be passing this way, I shall be 
happy to have them call and inspect them. R. H. 





Letter from Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 

(Commissioner of the Patent Office, Washington.) 
Patent Orrice, Dec. 17, 1844. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq., 

Dear Sir: By your favor of the 12th inst., 
with a prospectus annexed, I learn that you have 
transferred your labors to the State of Ohio. At 
first I felt regret at your leaving a place where 
you had been so useful; but on reflection I can- 
not but appreciate your motives ; and I congratu- 
late the good jp of Ohio on the publication of 
your proposed journal, and the public generally 
on the continuance of your editorial services. 

Ohio is destined to be among the first agricul- 
tural States of the Union. Her farmers are com- 
paratively well educated, moral and ne 
possessing also a diversified and fertile soil. If 
they add informtion to their proverbial industry, 
they cannot fa'! toexcel. The light they need 
you certainly can shed, to a great extent, by 
means of the Ohio Cultivator. Your experience 
as an editor—your travels abroad and minute ex- 
aminations at home, and especially your know- 
ledge of seeds and plants, are very important qual- 
ifications for such an enterprise, and will enable 
you to do much for the advancement of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture in the West. 

I write particularly to request that you will not 
fail to send the “Ohio Cultivator,” with your bill 
for the same, to the Patent Office. 

Wishing you great success, 

I remain, sincerely yours, 
H. L. ELLSWORTH. 


Letter from Col. H. S. Randall, 

(Late Corresponding Secretary, and now Vice Pres- 
ident of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society.) 
To THe Eprror or THE “ On10 CULTIVATOR,” AND TO 
THE CuLTIvaTors OF On1o—THE VALUE oF AcrI- 

CULTURAL PAPERS AND Soctetigs, &c. 


Cortland Village, N. Y., } 





Dec. 12, 1844, 
My Dear Sir— 

It is, I presume, quite unnecessary for 
me to say that you will consider me a permanent 
subscriber to the Ohio Cultivator. 

I greatly regret that you could not have found 
as great inducements to remain among us, as any 
which have been presented to call you to Ohio. 
The New Genesee Farmer, under your auspices, 
has rendered itself a deserved favorite; and Bate. 
ham, what shall we do without you in the floral 
and ornamental—what may be denominated the 
fine-art department generally, at our State Fairs? 
Not that you do not work well in the less poeti- 
cal departments of Agriculture,—but, you know, 
the predominant excellence always obfuscates the 
lesser ones! : 

After all, you are greatly to be envied in your 
new position. Ohiois the mightiest of the young 
sisterhood of western States. Her soil is as fer- 
tile as that of the fabled garden of Hesperides.— 
Her agricultural enterprise has been demonstra- 


ted by larger and more expensive importations of 


improved foreign breeds of domestic stock, than 
any even in the older eastern States. But she 
has not yet, so far as I am informed, embarked in 
any general and connected Agricultural Associa- 
tion, like that which has diffused improvement ; 
stimulated enterprise ; brought science to bear on 
what was, generally, before, a mere art; and fi- 
nally awakened an esprit du corps among our 
farmers. The last is the grandest achievement of 
all! When will the great body of our farmers 
feel, as they ought to feel, the high dignity of 
their vocation ? 

The first great labor of an Agricultural Editor 
in Ohio, should be to arouse and prepare the pub- 
lie mind for an efficient State Agficultural Socie- 
ty, supported partly, like our own, by a govern- 
ment appropriation. Without the last, such an 
institution cannot succeed. A few spirited men 
may struggle along and keep up a nominal organ- 
ization ; but to give it vitality and permanency, 











the mass of the people must be made interested, by 
making them, through their government, contrib- 
utors and stockholders. I have again and again 
travelled from my residence to Albany (150 — 
—have been two days and two nights in a “mu 
waggon” in a “ January thaw”—to find, when! 
reached there, some two dozen men assembled in 
one of the rooms of the City Hall—and half of 
these members of the Legislature—as a State Ag- 
ricultural Society! The farmers in all of our 
States are the principal tax-payers. Why should 
they not share, equally with others, what, to say 
the least of it, is equally their own? 

Now as Lord Uxbridge said at Waterloo, “‘ Up 
and at them!» What a noble task to arouse the 
mass of the farmers of Ohio to that spirit of im- 
provement which pervades at this time, all the 
first agricultural nations of the world—to bring 
them acquainted with the discoveries of a Chap- 
tal, a Liebig, a Johnston, ete. How singular is it 
that so large a portion of our farmers underrate, 
and are disposed to deride, “ book farming”—as 
if experience lost any of its value, and became 
theoretical, because it was committed to print—or 
the fixed laws of nature were rendered nugatory 
and overthrown, because they are discovered by 
a professor, and first promulgated through a book 
or a newspaper! But this absurd prejudice is fast 
wearing away. Though practical agriculture is 
exposed to the influence of causes operating with 
less uniformity, and therefore its results are less 
certain and determinable, it is, nevertheless, as 
much a science as chemistry. True, men little 
versed in books are frequently remarkably suc- 
cessful asjfarmers, and those extensively acquain- 
ted with books, can farm it only on paper. Buta 
shrewd and observing man may discover or adopt 
strictly scientific deductions, without ever having 
seen a book; and a man without judgment—a 
visionary—may devour libraries, without learn- 
ing how to apply, practically, one sound princi- 
ple. In a word, we want sagacity, scientific 
knowledge, and ample experience to make a per- 
fect farmer. 

Sagacity and experience may be acquired in the 
beaten routine of farm labors: scientific know- 
ledge will not come spontaneously, or as a matter 
of course. It must be brought, and in no way 
can it be so cheaply and generally brought with- 
in the grasp of all as through the agency of the 
agricultural newspaper. 

It is to our agricultural newspapers, most em- 
phatically, that we owe the awakening which has 
taken place in this State, on the subject of agri- 
cultural improvement. Without them, nothing 
of this kind could even be effected. There is no 
feasible substitute for them. A paper of the vast 
circulation of the Albany Cultivator, for example, 
will gain access to more minds than an army of 
lecturers, as vast as that which followed Napo eon 
to Russia! Who is to pay the lecturer? The 
newspaper comes almost without expense: a day’s 
labor—a thing so often thrown away—will pay for 
it for eye and thus bring it easily within the 
reach of the poorest farmer. Then the tired la- 
borer must travel to a greater or less distance to 
hear the lecturer. The paper follows him to his 
house—to his fireside, though that fire blaze in a 
log-cabin in the wilderness. And around that 
fireside—in the family circle, how much more a- 
greeable and useful, that union of taste, and val- 
uable practical information, contained in a well 
conducted agricultural paper, than in the one 
which so often supplants it, devoted to the harsh 
criminations and bickerings of political strife !— 
How much readier we are to enter, body and 
soul, into what concerns this or that man’s politi- 
cal elevation, than that which concerns our own 
and our children’s social and. industrial eleva- 
tion! 

I have rarely looked into a single number of a 
well conducted agricultural periodical, without 
feeling sensible that I had learned enough, either 
by acquiring a knowledge of some improved pro- 
cess—by some hint or suggestion, to be improved 
upon y myself, to pay yee, pay, in dollars and 
cents, the annual price of the paper! Wise must 
be the man—wise as that emblem of wisdom on 
the shield of Minerva—the owl, who can learn 
nothing from the collected knowledge and expe- 
rience of ten thousand other men. whose capaci-| 


ties and facilities for improvement, are fully on a 
par with his own! ‘ 
But I must close my long letter. LIenclose you 
the specimens of wool which you desired. 
I remain, your friend, 
HENRY S. RANDALL. 


t 


M. B. Batenam, Esq. 


Letter and “Christmas Present” ::om Hon. 
J. S. Skinner. 

Mr. Skinner has long been distinguished as an 
able advocate of agricultural improvements. To 
him belongs the honor of being the founder (and 
for more than twenty years the Editor,) of the 
oldest agricultural paper in the Union, and one 
of the most respectable, the “* American Farmer” 
at Baltimore, Md. For several years past Mr. 
Skinner has been at the head of the Contract de- 
partment in the General Post Office at Washing- 
ton; but his zeal in the cause of agriculture con- 
tinues unabated, and manifests itself whenever 
opportunity occurs, as we hope often to be able to 
bear witness through the columns of the Ohio 
Cultivator. A letter like the following, from such 
a source, our readers will not blame us for saying 
we regard as no small honor. We assure the 
writer, that his kindness shall serve to stimulate 
us to greater efforts and usefulness in the cause 
to which the best portion of his life and talents 
have been devoted, and which has derived honor 
from his labors.—Ep. 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, t 
Washington, Dec. 10, 1844. 
M. B. Batenam :— 


My Dear Sir:—You will readily believe me 
when I assure you that the pressure of business 





than a brief congratulatory note on the cheering 
auspicies with which you are commencing your 
editorial labors at the capital of Ohio. You have 
a noble field before you; and your exertions in 
the Genesee country indicate that industry and 
enterprise will not be wanting on your part to de- 
serve, even if you do not command success; God 
prosper your work—designed, as that work is, to 
promote the welfare of your fellow men! 

I will cheerfully comply with your wishes by 
writing to you occasionally, and hope to hear from 
you often. Yours truly, J. S. SKINNER. 

N. B. It will not be considered inappropriate to 
send you a copy of a letter from me, which was 
published by the National Agricultural Society, 
under the title of ‘*.4 Christmas Gift to the young 
Agriculturists of the United States.” Probably 
some of your junior readers may be inclined to 
profit by a hint from an old man like me—on the 


suject of 
* BOOK-FARMING.” 
[Extract from the “Christmas Gift to young Agri- 
° culturists.”] 


BY J. S. SKINNER. 


“ But let me not wander from my leading ob- 
ject, which is to hold up to agriculturists the ex- 
amples of the followers of other pursuits, and in 
pointing, among all of them, to the organization 
of societies and of extensive libraries for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, incite American husband- 
men to reflect seriously if it does not behoove 
them to go and do so likewise. Not only is it to 
be feared that there is a lamentable absence of all 
regular association of mind and of means, for pros- 
ecuting the inquiries and promulgating the dis- 
coveries and improvements of which agriculture 
is susceptible, but that even the books and jour- 
nals dedicated to their particular use and instruc- 
tion, are not in the hands of the rising generation 
of husbandmen. How many have read even the 
Farmer’s series of those excellent works publish- 
ed in England by the society for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, telling, as they do, all about 
horses, cattle , sheep, grains, grasses, iuipléments, 
buildings, &c.? Even Ruffin’s great work on cal- 
careous manures, meanly pirated by English wri- 
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debars me from the pleasure of writing you more. 
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ters, is not to be found, as it should be, in every 
farmer’s library, with Sinclair’s code of Agricul- 
ture, the American Farmer, the New England 
Farmer, the Farmer’s Register, the Cultivator, the 
Farmer’s Cabinet, the Silk Journal, and many oth- 
ers of which no agriculturist should be ignorant, 
any more than an officer should plead ignorance 
of the army regulations. 

“ The venerable Chancellor Kent, being called 
upon by a committee of ‘ the Mercantile Library 
Association,’ for a list of such works in English 
literature as he might deem best suited to their 
use and improvement, made them a catalogue or 
about five hundred volumes, saying that he had not 
placed upon the list one with which he was not in 
some degree familiar. Where, in all the land, 
shall we find such a thing as a public Farmer’s 
Library? Yet there is no want of books upon 
this great interest of mankind, and upon natural 
history, intimately associated with it, and one of 
the most pleasing studies to which the mind of 
man can be devoted. It would swell this address 
beyond all reasonable limits, or we would append 
a list of the works in the Congressional Library, 
under the several departments of Agriculture and 
Natural History. The number is, on AGRICUL- 
TURE, 322; NATURAL HISTORY, Animal 
anatomy, 61; Zoology, 477; Botany, 242; Min- 
eralogy and Conchology, 53. ‘Total on Agricul- 
ture and Natural History, 1,155 volumes. For 
this collection thanks are due, in great measure, 
tothe Hon. D. H. Lewis, of Alabama, one of the 
vice presidents of the United States Ag’] Socicty. 

“There may be some whose lip will curl with 
a contemptuous smile at the very suggestion of 
any value or pleasure in book-learning for a far- 
mer or planter, whose business is a field! How 
much to be pitied is the insensibility of such men 
to the most copious and lasting springs of enjoy- 
ment,—the pleasure which every man experien- 
ces in the very process of intellectual accretion! 
Imagine yourself seated quietly in your domicil 
for office, at that still hour when all around have 
retired and become “to dull forgetfulness a prey,’ 
and nota sound is heard save the chirping of the 
social cricket, or the congenial music of the 
whistling winds; to be poring over the pages of 
some fascinating and instructive author, finding in 
every sentence some new idea, some mystery ex- 
plained, some hitherto unthought of principle in 
agriculture developed or striking character graph- 
ically portrayed ; to be thus edified and enchanted, 
taking no note of time until the morning break 
upon your enjoyment, and your author is reluct- 
antly laid upon the shelf, with heartfelt thanks 
that he has seduced you to forget the world and 
its cares, and made you a somewhat wiser, per- 
chance a better and more useful man! Who 
would exchange such feasts of reason and such 
pleasures of imagination for all the riches of the 
miser and all the gorgeous and heartless pagean- 
try of courts? Shades of Scott, of Byron—-genius 
of Bulwer, and of James, of Macauley, and of Ir- 
ving—what do we not owe to you for hours like 
these? 


** Ah! still, though whisper'd to deceive, 
Let me thy fictions all believe, 
Content from grief one hour to borrow! 
Ah! still, if o’er my distant way, 
As auough the path of life I stray, 
o gathering clouds of future sorrow, 
Oh, Fancy! gild them with thy ray!” 


Let those who would deride or undervalue the 
labors of agricultural writers, tell, if they can, 
what American husbandry has derived from the 
experience and reflections of Taylor, as set forth 
in the practical essays of Arator, and from the 
morte analytical and scientific investigations ot 
Ruffin inthe South—and from such men as Low- 
el and Colman and Buel and Gaylord in the North. 
Be assured, tillers of the soil, there is no occupa- 
tion whieh opens a wider sphere for, or admits ot 
more benefit from, scientific investigation and 
their reterded results, than yours.” 
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EDITOR’S OWN CORNER. 


Our readers will please to observe, that in just 
about this place, in "each number of our paper, 
they will always find the editor at home, hold- 
ing a chat with his friends and correspondents, 
about ‘* matters and things in general.” 


Our * Sanctum” is at present in the upper sto- 
ry of the Neil House, (the best we could find in 
town, owing to the crowd of strangers) and we 
find it rather difficult to feel at home as yet.— 
Our books, too, are frozen up on the Ohio canal— 
our exchange papers have not come yet, and we 
greatly miss the birds, and flowers, and pictures 
that surrounded us in our bacheloreum at Roches- 
ter. These matters we intend shall be rectified 
soon, however, and we shall then be ready to 
‘receive calls” from any of our readers who may 
feel disposed to favor us in that way,—in the 
Bank Building near the State House. 





THE RECEPTION which we have met, and the fa- 
vor with which our undertaking seems to be re- 
garded by the citizens of Columbus, the Members 
of the Legislature, and others, and especially by 
the public press, it will gratify our friends to learn 
has been highly flattering, and every thing seems 
to promise us complete success. 

We feel a deep sense of obligation to our nu- 
merous friends who have sent us such kind 
manifestations of personal regard, and interest in 
our new enterprise. We almost fear that their 
flattering notices will excite higher anticipa- 
tions in the minds of the public than our abilities 
will enable us to meet, but we shall use our ut- 
most endeavors to prevent such disappointment. 

In addition to those given in this number of 
our paper, we have received letters of introduc- 
tion and encouragement from J. S. Wapsworts, 
Esq., late President of the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
ral Society, Wm. Parsons, Esq., President of the 
Niagara co. Agricultural Society ; Prof C. Dewey 
D. D., Rochester, and several others. ’ 

Agricultural Addresses have been received since 
our arrival, of Hon. E. Mack, delivered before the 





‘Tompkins co. (N. Y.) Ag. Soc. ; of S. Witt1ams 


and J. DetarieLp, Esqrs., delivered before the 
Seneca co. (N. Y.) Ag. Soc.; of J. H. Jamss, Esq. 
delivered before the Montgomery co. (0.) Ag. So- 
ciety ; of W. H. H. Taylor, Esq., delivered before 
the Hamilton co. (O.) Ag. Soc.; of Hon. J. S. 
Skinner, delivered before the New Castle county 
tg gg Soc. ; (2d copy received from Dr. Thom- 
son.) e shall make good use of some or all of 
these whenever opportunity occurs. 


A communication from Mr. Extuiotrt, of Lake 
Erie Nursery, Cleveland, on Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and one from Col. Wm. H. H. Taytor, Cin- 
cinnati, are on hand for our second number, 
which will be issued on the 15th inst. (¢-Send 
on your grists, we'll grind rapidly as soon as our 
mill gets fairly under way ! 


A Crrcunar from our friends Skinner and O’- 
Rielly, in relation to a project for improving the 
“Old Dominion”, pleases us much, and shall have 
a place in our next. 





Our THANKS are due to Lutuer Tucker, Esq., 
editor of the (Albany) Cultivator for a stitched 
volume of that excellent work, for 1844, and for 
the compliment he pays us in speaking of our re- 
moval, in the December number. Alsoto E. J. 
Hooper, Editor of the “* Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener,” Cincinnati, for aset of that work from the 
commencement—4 vols. 





Our DIsTaNT FRIENDS mnst not suppose that this 
paper will be so exclusively devoted to the farm- 
ers and farming of Ohio, as not to be of much ad- 
vantage elsewhere. The farmers of Indiana and 
other Western States, and portions of Kentucky, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York, will find 
a large share of the contents as well adapted to 
their use and improvement as though written and 
printed in their own midst; and we anticipate a 
goodly number of subscribers from all these, and 
many other States of the Union. 





(<> Frienp Hoorer, of the “‘ Western Farmer 
and Gardener,” proposes to divide his Magazine 
in the spring, ond issue two—one to be called the 
Western Gardener, the other the Western Farm- 
er. Go ahead, brother H., if you have the dispo- 
sition and ability—there are at least 50,000 farm- 
ers in Ohio alone, who ought to take an agricul- 
ral paper, and when we have got half of them as 
subscribers to the Ohio Cultivator, you shall be en- 
a welcome to the other half, if you can get 
them! 


(<> What has become of the little “Plow Poy”? 
Laid up for the winter, we presume. Well, he 


was a sprightly little fellow; but had rather too 
light a team. 


(<> “ Colman’s European Agriculture,” &c., in 
our next. 





Visiting among the Farmers. 

It is our iftention to spend a considerable por- 
tion ofour time in visiting the farmers of Ohio, 
80 as to become personally familiar with their soil 
and modes of farming in different sections of the 
State, and learn how to adapt our editorial la- 
bors to their circumstances, so as to be the most 
serviceable to them. 

We pursued this plan in New York and found 
much benefit therefrom. °Tis true we used to 
have the freedom of the public conveyances there for 
that purpose, and we have not that privilege as 
yet here. But stop—when we presented a letter 
of introduction the other day, from our friend 
Skinner, to Mr. Net of this city, whoowns near- 
ly all the stages in Ohio, and several farms be- 
sides, he told us he was highly pleased with our 
undertaking, and would ‘render us any assis- 
tance in his power”—how stupid in us not to take 
the hint! He doubtless meant to aid us in this 
very way ; and when we find that he has recov- 
ered from his cold and appears very good natured 
we mean to ask him for a carte blanche for any ot 
his stages when not otherwise occupied ! 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN COLUMBUS. 

A number of the citizens of Columbus have for 
some time past contemplated the formation of a 
Horticultural Society, and we are gratified to 
perceive a very general desire to have it organ- 
ized before the coming spring. Such Societies al- 
ready exist in Cincinnati and Cleveland, and are 
producing most beneficial results, in diffusing a 
taste for rural embellishments in those cities, and 
exciting emulation in the introduction and culture 
of choice fruits, flowers and vegetables. 

There is certainly much need of improvement 
of this kind in Columbus; and no where can 
there be found better soil and climate for the pur- 
pose; while the citizens, we believe, possess as 
much general taste and ability for giving interest 
to an organization of the kind, as those of any oth- 
er place of no greater numbers. We are sure it 
would contribute .argely to the enjoyments and 
health of the community, and improve the ap- 
pearance of the city more than could be done in 
any other way, with so little expense. (More 
about this hereafter.’ 
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Legislative Aid to Agriculture. 

Jt > “I know of no pursuit, in which more real and important 
services can be rendered in any country. than by improving its 
Agriculture.” — Washington. 

The necessity and advantage of making some 
appropriation by the State for the promotion of ag- 
riculture, we think, at this late day, must be ad- 
mitted by every enlightened citizen; especially 
in a State like Ohio, so entirely dependant on 
agriculture for its prosperity. During the great 
pecuniary embarassment which of late prevailed 


- in this country, there may have been some shadow 


of excuse for refusing to grant money from the 
treasury for such a purpose; but even then it 
may be doubted whether a wise economy, would 
not have suggested the fostering of agricultural 
improvement, as the surest and most speedy 
means of restoring prosperity. Be that as it may, 
there can be no real excuse at the present time 
for neglecting this great interest ; on the contrary, 
every thing seems to demand and favor immediate 
action on the subject. 

In other states it has been found that the great- 
est good is accomplished by Agricultural Societies, 
sustained in part by an appropriation by the State. 
The law now existing in regard to such societies 
in this State has failed of producing the desired 
result, and is in fact a dead letter. The law 
which has existed for four years past, and already 
accomplished wonders in New York, is perhaps 
the best that can be devised ; but we have some 
doubts whether there is sufficient interest as yet 
awakened among the farmers of Ohio to secure 
effectual co-operation in such a movement. 

An Agricultural Survey of the State, saems to 
us, therefore, at the present time the most plausi- 
ble, economical and effectual plan for awakening a 
spirit of improvement, and affording information 
that will produce the most immediate and bene- 
ficial results. And it does seem to us thata 
project so obviously for the general good would 
secure the approval of all classes, and can be 
carried into effect without making it subservient 
to the particular interests of any party. 

We are happy to find that a large majority of 
the members of both branches of the Legislature 
are practical farmers, and it would be a libel on 
their intelligence to suppose that they will not 
view this subject favorably. There must be an 
expression from their constituents however; and 
we advise our readers, therefore, to send in pe- 
titions for this object without any delay: Let 
them be brief and to the point; urging the pas- 
sage of such a law, during the present session. 
(More about this in our next. See the commu- 
nication from Mr. Whittlesey.) 


Law for the protection of Fruit. 

Another subject demanding the immediate at- 
tention of the Legislature, and necessary to be 
urged by petitions, is, the passage of a law 
making the robbing of gardens and fruit yards 
a penal offence—or in other words calling it 
legally what it is in reality, stealing. As the law 
stands we are told this is not acrime but an 
offense or trespass, for which we may bring suit 
and recover the amount of actual damage— 
which in effect is found to be not worth the 
trouble of prosecution ; and hence, the law en- 
courages this species of plunder, and serves to 
prevent many from cultivating choice fruit, who 
would otherwise do so. Will not the Cincinnati 
and Cleveland Horticultural Societies see that 
"semper are sent in without delay for this object ? 


can also be appended to the petitions from other 
quarters for the Agricultural Survey. 
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Agricultural Society; and there can be little 


LADIEY’ SALOON. 
** No admittance for Gentlemen.” 

The prosperity of the farmer depends largely 
on the proper performance of the duties of the 
wife; and the question whether the farmers’ 
sons of this country shall become intellectual, 
reading, thinking men, or be content to be merely 
called the ‘*bone and sinew” of the land, de- 
pends greatly on the influence of their mothers 
and sisters. We regard it as our duty, therefore, 
as well as a pleasure, to devote a portion of our 
columns to the special use and benefit of the fe- 
male portion of the farming community ; and we 
promise to insert, under the head of “ Ladies’ 
Department,” such communications as they will 
furnish us for that purpose. 

Of course, the ladies will not expect the editor 
to write articles upon household management, or 
the duties and pleasures of domestic life, for the 
truth is—and it may as well come out—he is a— 
a—bachelor! Not very old as yet, however, nor 
hopeless, for he promises, as soon as the profits of 
the Cultivator are sufficient for that purpose, he 
will endeavor to find an assistant, who is qualifi- 
ed, and will consent, to take the editorial charge 
of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Department.” He hopes, there- 
fore, that all who feel any sympathy for him in 


view of his condition, will manifest it by their 
deeds! 





From the American Women. 
The Patriotism of Women. 

How shall we aid the land we love? 

Over dusty tomes to pore ? 
And catch the warrior’s wrathful mood 

From Amazonian lore ? 

No, sisters, no. 

Amid the strife of angry minds 

With lifted voice to rove? 





Or where the long procession winds, 
Boldly to mix and move? 


No, sisters, no. 


In our own place, the hearth beside, 
The patriot’s heart to cheer, 

The young unfolding mind to guide, 
The future sage to rear.— 


Where sleeps the cradled infant fair, 
To watch with love and kneel in prayer, 
Sooth each sad soul with pity’s smile, 
And frown on every latent wile 
That threats the pure, domestic shade, 
Sisters,—so best our life shall aid 

The land we love. 


Fine Wool and Profitable Sheep. 


We have received the samples of merino wool,. 
alluded to in the concluding paragraph of the 
letter from our friend Col. Randall, and we re- 
spectfully invite the wool growers of this region 
to call and inspect them. In our opinion they 
are unrivalled for finenessand excellence, con- 
sidering the extraordinary weight of fleece pro- 
duced by the sheep from which they were taken. 

It appeared from a statement published in the 
Genesee Farmer when under our direction, and 
in several other agricultural papers in New York, 
entitled to implicit credit, that the fleeces of Mr. 
Randall’s entire flock of merino ewes, averaged 
the last season over five pounds each, of well 
washed wool—that a select lot of young ewes 
averaged 5 lbs, 10 oz. each, and that a two-year 
old ram, (which of course had not attained his 
ultimate weight of fleece,) fell but an ounce or 
two short of ten pounds; and all this without 
any extraordinary keep! This wool sold for 48 
cents per pound; the highest price paid for any 
merino wool within our knowledge, and higher 
than was paid for ordinary lots of saxon. 

Mr. Randall received the first premium on 
merino rams, and the first and second on merino 
ewes, at the late show of the New York State 








doubt that his flock, to say the least, are not ex- 
celled by any in the United States. They are 
the Paular variety, and their pedigrees, which 
have recently been published and appear satis- 
factory, can be examined by calling at our office. 
We are not aware whether any of them are for 
sale as yet, but we think such sheep wonld be an 
acquisition in thisregion. We should be pleased 
if some of the owners of fine sheep in Ohio 
would send us samples of their wool, and state- 
ments of their average products &c. 





Slaughtering Sheep in Ohio. 

Within a few weeks past there have been 
slaughtered in this city about 6,000 sheep, for 
their pelts and tallow ; and in other places in the 
State, many more, amounting in all to about 50,- 


000. This extensive slaughter has excited much. 


attention in the newspaper world, and various 
surmises are put afloat as to the causes that have 
led to this procedure. We confess we were at 
first at a loss to account for it ourselves, and were 
inclined to believe that it was the effects of asort 
of panic ainong our sheep owners, growing out of 
the result of the late election. On investigation, 
however, we think we have discovered the real 
motive which led the owners of these sheep to 
consign them to the knife in this wholesale man- 
ner, and that it is the same which actuates men 
in most other business operations, namely, the 
conviction that they can make money by so doing! 

We saw one large flock of these sheep, and if 
they were a fairsample of the whole, we certainly 
deem it wise policy to dispose of them in this 
way ; for the sooner the State is ridded ofall such 
sheep, the better. They were what we should 
term pure natives, with avery slight intermixture 
of merino. Many of them were quite poor, and 
most of their fleeces were thin and coarse ; so that 
they are the least profitable kind that can be 
found for the farmer; and, as there have been 
many flocks of the fine breeds introduced within 
a few years, wool growers begin to perceive the 
disadvantage of keeping such as these. 

The price obtained for these sheep was about a 
dollar a head ; and one farmer assured us that 
they could be raised in some parts of the State so 
as to afford a profit at that. The pelts are inten- 
ded chiefly for exporting to England, as we are 
informed, where they are dressed with the wool 
on, for various purposes. The hams are salted 
and dried ; and the rest of the carcass is steamed, 
and after expressing the tallow, the refuse is fed 
to hogs. 


The Wheat Crop of Ohio--Im- 
portant Facis for Farmers. 

Onto has the honor of producing more wheat 
than any other State in the Union. Her wheat 
crop is the great source of her wealth and _pros- 
perity. In entering upon our labors for the ad- 
vancement of the great interests of agriculture in 
this State therefore. the improvement of the 
wheat crop is justly entitled to our earliest atten- 
tion. A large portion of our life has been spent 
among the wheat farmers of the Genesee country, 
and having devoted much study and observation 
to the science or philosophy of wheat cultivation, 
it is possible we may be able to assist the farmers 
of Ohio in making some improvements and dis- 
coveries in this department of their business that 
will add largely to their profits and to the pros- 
perity of the Buckeye State. 

The number of acres now annually devoted to 
this crop in Ohio, is about fwo millions; and the 
average product, taking the whole State together, 
and one season with another, is only about fen 
bushels per acre! Now it willbe a very moderate 
estimate, as every intelligent farmer must admit, 
to say that this everage product can be increased 
to fifteen bushels an acre, or fifty per cent. in five 
years, with only a very trifling increase of la- 
bor. This will add ten millions of bushels to the 
surplus wheat crop of the State, or about seven 
millions of dollars to the profits of the farmers !— 
estimating the amount of population and the num- 
ber of acres cultivated at no greater than. at pres- 
ent. , 

The aggregate amount of the wheat crop of 
Ohio in 1842, ax estimated by the Commissioner 
of Patents, with the best information that could 
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possibly be obtained, was 25,387,439 bushels.— 
This was considered a fair average crop. That 
of 1843, although a larger number of acres were 
sown, Was estimated by the same authority at 
30 per cent. less, or 18,786,704 bushels. This 
falling off was attributed to various causes, as in- 
jury from the winter, the rust, the drought in 
summer, &c. Last year (1844) the number of 
acres in wheat was greater than ever before, but 
the aggregate yield was still less than the year 
previous. Mr. Ellsworth’s report is not yet pub- 
lished, but we have made considerable inquiry 
upon the subject, and are sure that the last year’s 
crop is less than that of 1843—some say much less. 
We are aware that there is considerable increase 
in the western part of the State; but that is not 
sufficient to make up for the general deficiency 
elsewhere. 

The returns of the Collectors, showing the a- 
mount of wheat and flour transported each year 
on the Ohio Canal, may be considered a fair in- 
dex of the comparative yield of the wheat crops 
of the different seasons. 

The following table, compiled from the forth- 
coming report of the Roard of Public Works, shows 
the aggregate amount of wheat shipped on the 
Ohio Canal each year for five years past; also the 
proportion received north, end south, of the central 
Collector’s office, (Roscoe) and the proportion that 
passed out at Portsmouth, (Ohio River.) In this 
table a barrel of flour is reckoned the same as 
five bushels of wheat. 











{ | Proportion 
| Whole No. | rec’d south of| Proportion 
| bushels of | Proportion jand including|that passed 
Year. |wheat ship-| ree’d north |Roscoe ; also} out at 
jped by Ohio of Roscoe including |Portsmouth 
| Canal, Zanesviile 
ese Be. jin Mead en. wheat. ee 
1840. |4,.853,382 2,705,401) 2,147,981) 170,670 
1841. /|4,211,942 2,293,052 1,918,890} 440,396 
1842. (3,868,660 2,059,942 1,808,718) 93,440 
1843. |3,844,666 2,404,449 1,440,217| 144,285 
1844. '3,624,223 2,404,194! 1,220,029] 177,177 





These figures, we think, indicate several facts 
of great importance, and which are contrary to 
the existing opinions of many. In the first place, 
it appears from the table, that the crop of 1840 
was greater than any that has been produced 
since, notwithstanding the known increase of 
cultivated land, and of the number of acres devo- 
ted to wheat. It also appears that there has been 
a falling off in the aggregate amount each year 
since 1840, in the great wheat growing portion of 
the State through which this canal passes, but 
mainly in the southern half of that territory. 


It may be thought by some that the diminished 
receipts on the southern portion of the canal, for the 
past year especially, may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that owing to the improvement of the 
Southern Markets a larger amount of wheat than 
usual was taken by teams to the Ohio river. But 
if the markets of the South had been enough bet- 
ter than those of the North to produce much effect 
of this kind, there certainly would have been a 
larger share of the shipments on the southern part 
of the canal go that way also. Others may sup- 
pose that a less number of acres than formerly, 
were devoted to this crop in the central and sou- 
thern counties, but all who have been accustomed 
to travel in those parts must have observed that 
the reverse of this is true. In the western part 
of the State, especially on new lands, there has 
been a considerable increase of the wheat crop 
for a year or two past; and hence we hear of 
greatly increased shipments from some of the 
ports on the lake ; but this does not lessen the im- 
portance of the great facts which we wish to im- 
press upon the minds of the farmers of Ohio— 
namely, that their great marketable staple, the 
Wueart Crop of the State has been annually DECREA- 
sinc for a number of years past, especially in the 
amount of its acreable product. 

Now the important question arises,—W hat are 
the causes that have produced this result ? for un- 
less the causes are known, it is in vain to expect 
to find aremedy. We do not propose at this time 


to give a direct answer to this question, but we 
will attempt to do so hereafter, and we think shall 
be able to convince every candid mind that the 
evil gomplained of is not, as the majority of farm- 

o 





ers imagine, attributable solely or mainly to the 
weather, or other circumstances over which they 
have no control. This is a favorite way of ac- 
counting for failures, with those who desire an 
excuse for what is in reality chargeable to their 
own ignorance and mismanagement. ‘Oh, non- 
sense,’ says one of this class of farmers, ‘“‘ My 
wheat was struck with the rust, and that every 
body admits, was owing to the rain and hot wea- 
ther just before harvest.” Not quite so fast, good 
friend: Were there not some fields in your neigh- 
borhood or county also exposed to rain and heat, 
which were not ‘struck with the rust”? Heat 
and moisture, it is true, have a tendency to in- 
duce the rust, under certain circumstance, but 
these would seldom cause the evil, if the plant was 
not already predisposed to the disease by improp- 
er culture, and the neglect to apply to the soil those 
elements which are necessary for producing healthy 
and perfect straw or grain. Farmers go on, year 
after year, gathering thousands of tons of these 
elements from the soil, in the crops they har- 
vest, but how few among them ever stop to 
inquire what those elements are, or where the 
supply is to come from to enable their lands to 
supply this immense drain? Oh, no, if they 
should begin to inquire about that, they might be 
suspected of becoming “ book farmers,” which, to 
their minds appears to be a worse reproach than to 
lose their crops and labor from a want of know- 
ledge! 

As an evidence that the cause of the failure of 
the Wheat crop is not generally understood, we 
can state from our own personal observation that 
many fields in Ohio which were said to have been 
destroyed by rust, the past summer, were in real- 
ity very little affected by rust at all. The straw 
merely turned brown, because it had not the ma- 
terials to give it a better color, and the berry did 
not fill, simply because the plant could not obtain 
the proper elements for it to fill with! When will 
farmers begin to study Nature’s Laws and con- 
form their practice to the lessons which she teach- 
es ! 

We intend to resume this subject frequently in 
the columns of this paper; and we embrace this 
opportunity to request our readers to send us any 
facts or information which they can give, in rela- 
tion to the failure or improvement of the wheat 
crop of Ohio. Remember we want facts, not mere 
opinions—no matter if the facts conflict with our 
own statements, they will be just as acceptable to 
us. Our object is not to build theories, but to get 
at the truth. 


David Thomas, of Cayuga Co. N. Y¥. 

The name at the head of this paragraph is fa- 
miliar to every intelligent Fruit Cultivator, and 
reader of agricultural papers, in the U. States. 
He has done more than any other man to pro- 
mote the introduction and culture of fine fruit in 
the Stateof New York. His collection of bearing 
trees now embraces a larger number of choice 
kinds, we believe, than any other in the Union. 
They have been gathered through, a series of 
years, from all parts of the country, and many of 
them from Europe. His object however is not to 
multiply names, or varieties, but to compare and 
test the merits or qualities of each, and to select 
those which, all things considered, are most de- 
serving of culture—rejecting the rest, and greater 
share. He is a man of extensive scientific 
knowledge, and close observation, and emphati- 
cally a taan of facts and ‘experiments. It is this 
that gives so much value to his writings, and has 
rendered him standard authority upon all matters 
relating to fruit cultivation throughout the union. 
Among the many whose friendship we highly 
prize, none stand higher in our estimation than 
Davip Tuomas, and there is no name that we 
feel greater pleasure in seeing attached to a com- 
munication for the columns of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. Ep. 





| vey of the county, made last fall. 


Letter from David Thomas—Effects of Culture 
on the flavor of fruit. 


Greatfield, near Aurora, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 
12th Mo., 7, 1844. 
M. B. Batenam: 


Dear Friend :—Thy favor of the 4th inst. has 
been received, and I am gratified to learn that 
thy prospects of business in the west are so fa- 
vorable. From thy skill and experience, I feel 
confident that the “Onto CuLtivaTor,” under thy 
direction, will greatly advance the cause of rural 
a and merit the patronage of every . 
enlightened farmer. 

Among the observations which have most forci- 
bly struck me since I wrote last, is the great im- 
portance of keeping our fruit trees in a thriving 
condition. No stunted tree bears fine fruit. Even 
the Seckel pear, of all sorts the highest flavored, 
is so inferior in some situations, as to be scarcely 
worth gathering. Some other pears however, 
lose their distinguishing traits entirely, and bear 
nothing suitable for human lips. Of this class 
has been the St. Ghislain in my grounds, where 
the tree stood neglected for several years, and 
caused me to wonder how any thing so insiped 
could have passed through the hands of Rosert 
Manninc. Yet that eminent and worthy pomolo- 
gist was not to blame. An accidental improve- 
ment of its condition, caused it in the last season 
to bear excellent fruit, increased some in size, but 
immensely in flavour. 

It would seem that flavor is the last touch ot 
perfection that some pears receive; and that if 
the nourishment of the tree be exhausted with 
their growth, so that nothing is left for the last 
finish, they are tasteless and worthless. This is 
not the case however, withall sorts of this fruit ; 
and exceptions may be found in the Madeleine, 
Summer Bon Chretien, Seckel and Virgalieu ; but 
I think we have no right to condemn any variety 
of the pear, until the tree has done its best—that 
is, borne fruit in a thriving condition; and an- 
other case, bearing on this point, may be given, 
which I also witnessed the last season. The tree, 
like the former, stood on a neglected spot, and 
though it had borne for several years, the fruit 
was destitute of flavor, and if eaten at all, that 
task was reserved for the pigs. Last spring how- 
ever, the spade was applied near it; the tough 
sod was turned over: and itsentup strong shoots 
from the upper branches, while the fruit was 
much increased in size. A neighbor who had 
friends from a distance, came to get fruit of me 
to treat them; and these pears formed a part of 
the dessert. Two or three days after, he came 
to inquire their name, and to see the tree on 
which they grew, saying he had never tasted 
better if as good, and wanted to get some grafts 
from it in the proper season. I agreed with him 
entirely in regard to their excellency, and I can 
ascribe the change to nothing but superior culti- 
vation. 

The value of some other sorts however, depends 
more on the season than on the culture, though 
both are necessary to insure ‘heir greatest per- 
fection. Such is the Bezy de la Motte, which is 
scarcely more palatable than the rind of a pump- 
kin, in one of ourshort seasons, like that of 1843. 
It must be a fine pear however, in a more sunny 
land than ours; and such you must have round 
Columbus. 

Thine sincerely, 
DAVID THOMAS. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Agricultural Survey ot the State. 
[BY CHAS. WHITTLESEY, CINCINNATI. } 
Mr. BaTenam: — 

Dear Sir:—I have just returned from a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, and members, of 
the Hamilton County Agricultural Society. This 
Society was revived a year or two since, under 
the new law respecting such association, and is 
apparently upon a permanent foundation. Your 
co-laborer, the editor of the ‘* Plow Boy,” to 
whom the Society owes many other obligations, 
is publishing its transactions at his own expense, 
and you will from them see what has been done. 
Their most important movement, is the sur- 
They have this 
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day taken the preliminary measures to extend the 
system of surveys to the entire State; and have 
prepared a petition to the Legislature for that 
object. If other Societies and individuals view 
the matter in the same light, and co-operate with 
them, the agricultural interest of the State, 
which is the basis of every other, may be made 
to assume its proper position. 

The petition briefly calls the attention of the 
two Houses to the subject, and prays for the es- 
tablishment upon economical principles of a State 
Board of Agriculture: 

For a more efficient law respecting County So- 
cieties: to report to the Board of Agriculture and 
in some way underits direction, for the payment 
of limited premiums upon crops. 

You will perceive, that the adoption of this 
system, would give a new — to the occupa- 
tion of farming, which has hitherto consisted 
simply of plowing, sowing and reaping. 

he principle skill put in exercise, was to get 
as many crops in a given time as possible, with 
as little labor; leaving the soil, and posterity, to 
take care of themselves. 

But farmers are begining to see that this pro- 
cess must be arrested: exhausted soils restored, 
and good ones maintained. 

Analysis of the soil are wanted, and are valu- 
able; but we need still more analysis of the 
vegetable productions of the soil, from the wild 
grass, weeds and timber, down through every 
cultivated root, grain and plant. 

The process of restoration must be carried on 
principally by raising crops to turn in, and it is 
therefore indispensable to know what vegetable 
takes least from the soil, and returns most to it. 
These investigations cannot be systematically car- 
ried on by private persons, or if effected, might 
not be thoroughly diffused through community. 
It is asubject worthy of State action and expense. 
If done in this manner, one set of analysis will 
answer for the whole population. 

A subscription was drawn up at the meeting 
to-day, for the purchase of a model farm, and 
#800 stock taken on the spot. 

A Society farm is something tangible and real. 
It is supposed that it will add interest and perma- 
nence to the association, pay a profit to the 
stockholders, and be the cause of valuable ex- 
periments, which will be the more valuable, be- 
cause the consequences of failure are light and 
the benefits of. success are for all. 

It is estimated here, that the average wheat 
crop of the state is five bushels per acre behind 
what it should be with good tillage, and moderate 
manuring. The corn crop ten bushels ; potatoes, 
Jifty, and hay, 4 ton; and this increase, realised 
throughout the State, would amount to about 
#10,000,000 per annum, and wouid be principally 
surplus profit. Is not this an object worthy of 
paltie patronage. 


Yours, &c. Cc. W. 





Agriculture is a Science as well 
as an Art. 
[BY JOSEPH S. SULLIVANT, COLUMBUS. ] 


Mr. Eprror: 

I hail with pleasure the establishment of an 
agricultural paper in this place, and trust that i; 
is the begining of a new era in the agriculture of 
Ohio. And here let me say to the farmers of 
this State, that it is their duty to support their 
own interests; and how so well as by contrib- 
uting liberally to the sustenance of a paper de- 
voted to the advocacy of this great and para- 
mount interest—being a faithful register of their 
own doings, their improvements and efforts at im- 

rovement, diffusing — them the light, 
Lnowiedes and discoveries of thousands of active 
and intelligent minds engaged in agriculture, the 
noblest of all employments, and the mother of all 
arts. And if our farmers would keep pace with 
these discoveries, if they wonld not lag behind 
in the onward career of this their profession, the 
must avail themselves of the flood of light whic 
the kindred sciences have thrown upon it; and 
to do this they must read ; yes, I repeat it, they 
must read. It is no longer astruggle between 
“mere brute force and the earth, to compel it to 
yield its fruits, for in such a struggle man must 
always labor under great disadvantages. Nature 


is stronger than man; she works by fixed and 
immutable laws: she will be enquired of; man 
must confess to these laws, he must work in ac- 
cordance with them, and then, with all the kind- 
ness and beneficence of an indulgent mother she 
imparts to her votaries rich and invaluable stores 
of knowledge in agricniture, as well as in all 
other persuits dependent for success upon right 
application of her principles. Agriculture as an 
art is the most ancient of any that we are ac- 
quainted with; it dates from the creation, and the 
only art, I believe, that has directly received the 
approbation of the Almighty. Itis one that was 
established by God himself; for after he had made 
man he placed himin the Garden of Eden, to 
dress and to keepit. As an art, then, it is most 
ancient and honorable; the good and the great 
of all ages, and all places, have engaged, in it: 
in our Own country it is highly respected and 
honored ; many of our most’ eminent men, such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and Clay, 
when retiring from the harrassing toils of office 
and public life, have, like Cincinnatus of old, be- 
taken themselves to the care and tillage of their 
paternal acres. 

And why should it not be honored? What other 
art compares with it, whether we look at the 
numbers engaged in it, or at the vast value of its 
products? It is emphatically the great interest of 
the country, and its preservation and proper en- 
couragement is the basis of national wealth and 
prosperity: on this foundation is built all other 
arts. 

Leibig, the great agricultural chemist, says, 
*‘ There is no profession which can be compared 
in importance, with that of agriculture, for to it 
belongs the production of food for man and ani- 
mals; on it depends the welfare and develope- 
ment of the whole human species, the riches of 
states and all commerce. There is no other pro- 
fession in which the application of correct princi- 
ples is productive of more beneficial effects or is 
of greater and more decided influence.” 

Agriculture as an art may be defined as the 
knowledge of the processes necessary for the 
cultivation of the soil. Agriculture as a science 
explains to us the reasons for these processes, and 
from a careful study of the laws and operations 
of nature, gives us rules whereby to successfully 
apply them in the practice of agriculture. And 
as this successful application depends upon a 
knowledge of these laws, who that cherishes a 
love for his profession will be unwilling to avail 
himself of the advantages that modern science 
has placed within his power; will he not stretch 
forth his hand and pluck the fruit thus offered to 
his grasp! I again say that agriculture is a 
science as well as an art, and he that would be 
eminent or successful in it must study it asa 
science. 

With your leave, in future numbers I will more 
fully discuss this matter, in a series of brief arti- 
cles, and point out how it is to be studied and 
what advantages are to be derived from so study- 
ing it. J. 8. 8. 

Columbus, O. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Great importance of improving the 
Agriculiure of Ohio. 
Mount Tazor, Champaign Co. OU. ; 
December 20, 1844. 


M. B. Batenam: 

Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 16th inst. cover- 
ing the prospectus of a paper to be published at 
Columbus, ‘‘devoted to the general interests of 
the farmers of Ohio,” has been received. Through 
the medium of the Genesee Farmer, I had pre- 
vious intimation of youf® intention to make Ohio 
your residence, and to publish a paper of that 
character, at the Capital of this State. 

You judged rightly in saying “that the project 
of improving the Agriculture of the Buckeye 
State would meet my hearty approbation.” This 
is a subject that should interest every citizen of 
the state, in whose bosom resides one spark ot 
philanthrophy, patriotism, or state pride. I wel- 
come you to the soil of Ohio, and wish you suc- 
cess in the enterprise that you have undertaken. 
I recognise in the initials ““M. B. B.” an old and 





familiar acquaintance, in the columns of the 


Genesee Farmer; and I feel assured that you 
will not find yourself entirely ‘“‘a stranger in 
Ohio.” 

There is one subject that I wish you to press 
upon the consideration of the farming population 
of Ohio, and especially their representatives in 


the present General Assembly, and thatis, the 
developement of our agricultural resources, by 
an Agricultural Survey of the State, by some 
judicious and competent person, (or persons,) the 
result to be reported to the Legislature, and pub- 
lished, from time to time during the progress of 
the survey, and at the conclusion to be followed 
by a final report. 

We are told in one of the late messages to the 
General Assembly of Ohio, that the State contains 


of acres are capable of cultivation, but that only 
nine millions, or less than half the quantity of 
valuable land in the State, is actually cultivated. 
We are also told that the value of the products 
of agriculture in the state during the last year 
was 45,362,400 dollars. It is a proposition easily 
demonstrated, that by means of improved culti- 
vation, the introduction of labor-saving machines, 
&c. the products of the soil now actually cultivated, 
may be doubled in quantity, with the same amount 
of labor. 

Wheat and Indian corn are two of the main 
products of Ohio. Ten to fifteen bushels per 
acre is the average product of wheat, and thirty 
to forty bushels per acre is perhaps too high an 
average for corn. We all know that 40 bushels 
per acre of wheat is not an uncommon produce, 
and that 100 bushels of corn has often been grown 
on an acre. What has been done, can be done 
again. Kut to double the present average pro- 
ducts, will only require of wheat 30 bushels, and 
of corn 80 bushels, per acre. 

This result may be effected in a very short time, 
in connexion with other circumstances, by a ju- 
dicious system of Legislative aid to the Agricul- 
tural Interests of the State. Commencing with 
an agricultural survey, and followed up by the 
encouragement of Agricultural Societies in the 
counties, and the establishment of Agricultural 
Schools, &c. 

The State has atwofold interest in extending 
its aid to her Agriculture. In addition to pro- 
moting the general welfare of the State by such 
aid, itis now her interest so to protect and en- 
courage agriculture, as that by the increased pro- 
ducts of the soil, the public works may be rendered 
profitable, which may in a short time relieve the 
state of her public debt. It will be readily seen 
that if: half the present products of the soil are 
surplus, and go out of the state by the public 
lines of conveyance, that by doubling the pro- 
ducts of the soil, the revenue of the works are 
trebled, because the consumption at home remains 
the same, leaving the whole of the increased 
quantity, to be exported from the State. 

By refering to the tables of the census of 1840, 
we find that out of a total population of 1,519,467 
persons, old and young, male and female, the 
‘proportion of those engaged in agriculture com- 
pared with all other pursuits and professions to- 
gether, was more than four to one. 

If the present population is 1,800,000, we now 
have by the same ratio 1,371,000 persons engaged 
in, or directly supported by farming in Ohio. 

It is then, of nosmall importance to the inter- 
ests of the state at large, that the vast amount of 
labor employed in agriculture shall be so directed 
as to io the soil produce the greatest amount 
possible. 

By the completion of her noble public works, 
the state has added immensely tothe productive 
industry of the country,in saving the cost of 
transportation of the surplus products out of the 
State. But there are other means of saving 
labor, and increasing productive industry, which 
should receive the aid and fostering care of the 
government, and which have direct tendency to 
make “two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before.” All improved methods of cultiva- 
ting the soil—all machinery by which the labor of 
the farmer is abridged—all chemical processes 
and mechanical operations by which a given ef- 
fect is produced with less labor—all discoveries 
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appliances” to economise and abridge human 
labor, and increase the products of the soil. 

I should be happy to take by the hand one to 
whom I am so much indebted for profitable in- 
struction, and even amusement; and should you 
in your future periginations chance to find Mount 
Tabor, you will find the latch string on the out- 
side, and a knife and fork for youinside of the 
dwelling of 

Your sincere friend, 
DARIUS LAPHAM. 


Remarks. We hope to have the pleasure of 
pulling friend Lapham’s latch string, and those 
of many other Ohio farmers, before many months 
have elapsed. In the mean time we shall be 
happy to hear from{him and others as often as may 
be convenient.—We have made an alteration in 
the foregoing, relating to thestate census, which 
we think the writer will admit, on examination, 
is an improvement. Ep. 





BOOK-FARMING—A FACT. 


“ T want to know if you believe in this book- 
farming,” said a neighbor, as he walked into the 
room, where I sat reading the Cultivator. 

“ Be sure I do,” was the reply. 

“Well, 1 don’t ; I never took an agricultural 
paper in my life. There is B.8., of W » who 
came into this country, fifteen years ago, and had 
to buy fifly acres ofland on credit. He has clear- 
ed that up, and added from time to time, till he 
now owns two hundred acres—has good buildiugs, 
aud considerable moncy at interest. He always has 
good crops. He has averaged twenty-five bushels 
of wheet to the acre for several years ; it is the 
sume with all bis other crops. While his neigh- 
bor E. W. has not raised more than seven bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and some of his other crops 
he never pretends to harvest. Now, I would give 
more for the experience of B. 8. than for all the 
book-farming and firming by rule in the world.” 

“Very well, sir, now letme have awoid. ‘This 
‘experience’ of B. 8. of which you speak, (i.e. the 
method he adopts to raise twenty-five where his 
neighbor raises seven bushels of wheat, and other 
crops in proportion,) if written out and published, 
would be the very essence of book farming, which 
you so much despise, and might benefit others as 
wellas you. And then, secondly, f know this B. 
S. also, and it gives me pleasure to inform you 
that he is a regular subscriber to, and constant 
reader of, three standard agricultural papers—the 
‘ Cultivator” the ‘ New Genesee Farmer,’ and the 
‘ Western Farmer, while this sane E. W. will not 
have an agricultural paper in his house, partly be- 
cause he does not ‘ believe in book farming. and 
partly because he cannot afford to take such a pa- 

ver.” 

Here the man suddenly remembered his errand, 
which was to borrow an improved harrow, a plan 
of which I had found in my paper, and which he 
was pleased to say, “ did the work so much better 
than mine,” (his)—so the subject was dropped.— 
I intend to speak to him again, ere long. —{Culti- 
vator. 

Ohio, October, 1844. 





How To susrain AGRicuLTURAL Socretres.— 
Those who desire to see their Country Agricul- 
tural Societies increase in numbers, and in spirit 
and usefulness, should take pains to increase the 
circulation of agricultural papers among the 
farmers of their county. In no other way can the 
object be so easily gained. All experience and 
observation have shown that reading farmers are 
the only ones that can be relied on to sustain and 
carry forward these grand means of improvement. 
‘Take your horses, then, ye friends of agriculture, 
and spend a day or two in calling on the farmers 
of your town or county, and induce them all to 
become reading farmers: they, or their children 

‘will thank you for it hereafter—Genesee Far. 


The Newspaper Press. 


Our sincere thanks are due to the numerous 
editors who have so favorably noticed our proposed 
undertaking. All those who publish the substance 
of our prospectus, and commend the Ohio Culti- 
vator to their farming readers, will be entitled to 
the paper for a year, without sending theirs in 
exchange—only sending the notice, marked. 

Our brethren of the agricultural press we trust 
will all give us the right hand of fellowship in 
our new location. We shall soon feel lonely here 
without their friendly exchanges. 





English News—The}Provision Trade. 





We intend to give in each number of our paper a synop 
sis of the latest agricultural intelligence from England— 
and especially in relation to ihe Provision Trade, now so 
important to the farmers of this Western country. Our 
arrangements for direct correspondence and exchanges, not 
being yet completed,—we shall at present only copy the 
following from a Liverpool Circular, dated Dec. 31 844: 


With increasing imports of American produce, and larger 
stocks of most articles in consequence, the trade at each 
moment is assuming a more important aspect, and securing 
more general attention ‘I'he continued prosperity of trade 
in the manufacturing districts, by securing full employment 
and increased means to the working classes, is telling largly 
on the consumption of provisions, and which has already 
given an outlet for American produce toa much greater ex- 
tent than usual. 

In Beef, the transactions have not been extensive, the 
market being barely supplied with prime parcels, and the 
dealers generally holding back for more extensive arrivals 
of this season's cure. ‘I'he prospect of the market, however, 
still continues good,and a steady sale may be calculated 
upon for really prime qualities of American, especially for 
such as may come under brands that are already favorably 
known upon the market. P 

With regard to Pork, we regret that we cannot give a 
more favorable report than in our former advises ; Irish still 
maintains very high rates, and isin limited supply, but the 
interior character of American prevents its being taken as 
a substitute. A prime article, packed with more care and 
c'eanliness, would command an extensive sale, at high 
prices. 

The imports of Cheese have been large during the month, 
and both as regards their condition on arrival, and the 
general quality and selectio is of the shipmente, are prov- 
ing decidediy superior to those of last season.—Their sale 
is conscquently much facilitated, and we have every pros- 
pect of a large and steady trade in the article throughout 
the winter. ‘f'ne demand in the past month was large, in- 
Creasing towards the close, in consequence of the advanced 
rates obtained at the Chester and other Cheese fairs ; a cor 
responidng advance cannot be secured im Americi; but we 
note, the market fully 2s a 3s. higher for all qualities, and 
with a firm tone on the part of holders. A higher range of 
prices than usual is expected to be maintained throughout 
ihe season, owing to a deficiency in the make of Englsh 
Cheese, and the greatadvance in the value of Butter. 

For Lard, we have xlso hada very free sale, and are 
able to advance our quotations for extra fine qualities, in 
kegs, 22. and in bris. 1s. cwt. The secondary and interior 
sorts, for manulacturing purposes, have not improved in 
value to the same extent, but they are also a shade higher, 
and for all kinds there is a good trade demand. 

The Taliow market has been unusually quiet since the 
date of our last circular, and a decline of 6d per cwt., has 
been generally submitied to onall kinds. 42 is now the 
price of St. Petersburg, but an advance on this rate is more 
probable than a decline, the season’s shipments from Russia 
having closed, with a falling off in the export to this coun- 
try, as compared with the laet season, of 10.000 casks. 
Shipments of American may therefore be made in the full 
confidence of securing at least present rates, —— as 
the beat parcels now coming in are bought by the ehandlers 
in preference to any other on the market. 

Butter continues to advance in price; and in confirma- 
tion of our last advices, we can with coufidence recommend 
shipments from the United States, and would suggest that 
the lower priced qualities (if fit for eating or for culinary 
purposes.) would be the safest shipment. Inthe milderand 
finer sorts, we would fear such a deterioration in quality on 
the passage, as would bring them down to a level of the 


mnferior. 
THE MARKETS. 


We intend hereafter to give an abstract of the produce 
markets of Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, 
and other places. In the multiplicity of our labors attend- 
ing the commencement of this enterprise, we havea suf- 
ficient apology for this and other omissions cr defects in 
this number. 


Special Agentsfor the Cultivator. 

W.H.H. TAYLOR and S. C. PARKHURST, 
Cincinnati. 

JOHN STAIR, (Seedsman,) Cleveland. 

W. & G. BRYANT, Buffalo. 

JAMES H. WATTS, Rochester. 

(<> All Post Masters will remit subscriptions 
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Hatch’s Sowmg Machine. 


Among the labor saving implements of modern 

invention, which we believe would prove of great 
advantage to the farmers of Ohio, Hatch’s broad- 
cast Sowing Machine claims our first attention. 
For large wheat farmers it would be found almost 
invaluable. It will sow all kinds of grain, grass 
seed or plaster, at any givenrate from four quarts 
to as many bushels per acre, and more evenly 
than can possibly be done by hand, at the rate of 
25 to 30 acres a day. 
We intend to have one of the machines in this 
place early in the spring, and as we have the a- 
gency for the State, we shall be happy to receive 
proposals for machines or rights. The price of the 
machine is $40. 





MCCORMICK’S VIRGINIA REAPER. 


This 1s another most valuable invention for 
wheat growers, and we are glad to see that it is 
shortly to be introduced into this State. It was 
exhibited in operation at Rochester last summer, 
to the perfect delight and satisfaction of a highly 
respectable committee, and the rights for several 
counties were sold there immediately. We have 
also seen abundance of testimony from Virginia 
and elsewhere to the high character of the ma- 
chine. It is manufactured by A. C. Brown, of 
Cincinnati. We shall give further information 
about it hereafter. 








AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
WORKS. 


: subscribers have a large supply of works 
upon pines and Gardening ; among them 
are, the Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 1 vol. 8 vo. 1200 
pages, with Plates. 
he Practical Farmer, Gardener and House- 
wife, by E. J. Hooper, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
McMahon’s Gardener, the American Gardener’s 
Calender, containing a complete account of all 
the work necessary to be done in the Kitchen 
Garden,—Fruit Garden, Orchard, Vineyard Nur- 
sery Garden, Green House, &c. &c. for every 
month in ihe year, by Bernarp McManoy, 1 vol. 
8 mo. 
Downing’s Treatise on Landscape Gardening, 
1 vol. 8 mo. 
Jobnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, 4 parts in 2 
vol. 12 mo. 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, 1 vol. paper cov’s. 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 1 vol.“  “ 
Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture 1 vol. 
The American Gardener, by Fessenden 1 vol. 


12 mo. 

The American Orchardist, by Kenrick, 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

The Complete Farmer, by Fessenden, 1 vol. 
12 mo. 


The Farmer’s Treasure, containing a Practical 
Treatise on the value and nature of mauures, by 
Falkner, and a Treatise on Productive Farming, 
by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

The Hand Book of Plants and Fruits, with 
140 Illustrations, a copious Glossary, &c. &c. by 
L. D. Chapin, 1 vol. 

Ladie’s Companion to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Buist on the Rose, 1 vol. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener, 1 vol. 

Liebig’s Chemical Letters, 1 vol. 

The American Poulterer’s Book, 1 vol. 

Buell’s Farmer’s Instructor, 1 vol. with others 
too numerous to mention. For sale by 
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